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NOTES AND NEWS 

" The Eabj.y Navajo and Apache." — The deductions pre- 
sented by Mr F. W. Hodge in the present number of the "An- 
thropologist " ("The Early Navajo and Apache," July, 1895) 
seem to be somewhat hastily derived, either from the authorities 
he cites or from other sources of information which he has not 
cited. 

Unfortunately I am so situated here that it will be impossible 
for me at this moment to quote from notes which have been left 
in Washington, but I may at least be permitted to express an 
opinion upon a subject with which in times past I endeavored 
to familiarize myself, reserving for a later date the duty of a 
more elaborate examination of Mr Hodge's arguments. 

To make my remarks as succinct as possible, I take issue with 
Mr Hodge in his conclusion, that the Apache tribe is of com- 
paratively recent entrance into our southwest territory {i. e., 
Arizona and New Mexico), a conclusion based upon the fact 
that one or two of the earlier Spanish writers, whom he names, 
do not specifically allude to the Apaches or to having encoun- 
tered opposition from any hostile tribes during their progress 
northward. 

Mr Hodge is honest in his methods and fair in his application 
of the material at his disposition, and he also frankly quotes 
the contrary convictions of Surgeon Washington Matthews, who 
gives the Navajo myth estimate of a trifle more than seven 
hundred years as the period of Navajo-Apache occupancy of the 
region in question. 

To begin with the latter part of Mr Hodge's proposition first. 
Negative evidence as to the existence of the Apaches at any 
particular time in any particular region infested by them is very 
unsatisfactory evidence. 

Simply because Castaneda de Najera does not allude to any 
such tribe in or about 1540-1541 does not prove anything. 
Castafleda's narrative may be foUnd in Hakluyt. He was 
attached to the expedition of Vasquez de Coronado, moving 
out in search of the cities of Cibola, an expedition of most im- 
posiTig dimensions. I forget the exact figures of its organization, 
but some idea of its strength may be inferred from Mr Hodge's 
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own statement, that it was accompanied by no less than " 5,000 
sheep and 150 cows of Spanish breed " (p. 237). 

No one possessing the slightest acquaintance with Apache 
tactics needs to be assured that Coronado's force of mail-clad and 
escaupiled Castilians and aborigines was not likely to be molested 
by the wary savages scanning their every movement from the 
hilltops. 

Before arriving at conclusions in regard to the period of savage 
migrations, every possible source of information should be 
scrutinized and exhausted. 

In the case of the Apache- Navajo these sources would appear 
to be for us : 

1. The traditions of the natives themselves. 

a, of the Apache and Navajo. 

b, of contiguous tribes. 

2. Historical data, whether as narratives of early missionaries, 
reports of military and exploring expeditions, municipal records, 
where such exist, church records, or history, properl}' so called. 
In the matter of history, the first is not always the best. In 
many cases writers of a later epoch are able, from force of cir- 
cumstances, to present conclusions much more just than the 
assumptions, often arbitrary and fantastic, of the earlier com- 
mentators. A case in point is that of the Zunis of New Mexico. 
A government publication can be named, dated about 1857, in 
which it is solemnly stated that Zuni must once have been in- 
habited by pigmies because the doors are generally so low. 

The traditions of the tribes adjacent to the Apaches are singu- 
larly harmonious in regard to the long-standing and consistent 
hostility displayed by that people toward all whom they met 
in their progress southward and southeastward. 

No aboriginal tribe on the American continent — not even the 
Iroquois or Araucanian — knew so well how to apply the old 
Roman maxim of" Divide and rule." In moving down among 
the sedentary Indians, the Apache took good care to be always 
at peace with some while making forays upon others. Thus 
they kept on good terms and even intermarried with the Pueblos 
of Picuris, New Mexico, and came, in a friendly way, to trade in 
the first days of its foundation in front of the church of Our 
Lady of the Angelo of Porciuncula, whose ruins are still to be 
seen amid those of the pueblo of Pecos, fully described by Ban- 
delier. 
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In passing, it may be noted that this fact was related by a 
Benavides, apparently the same quoted by Mr Hodge. 

And, strange to add, he says that they came with dog sledges, 
which would show that they were plains Apaches, and had 
been long enough on the plains to have become accustomed to 
the dog, which their brethren and the other tribes to the ex; 
treme west (Pimas, Opatas, Chimahuevis, Yumas, Cocopahs, 
etc.) never employed as a beast of burden. 

They maintained relations of intermittent friendliness with 
the people of Tucson, close to which town as many as 3,000 of 
them are said to have been congregated at one time ; and yet, 
about the very same period, they made an attempt to burn 
down the church of the Pimas at San Xavier del Bac, nine miles 
up the river Santa Cruz. 

A number of writers, among whom, I think, was Humboldt, 
have commented upon this phase of their nature. They would 
go so far as to plunder the settlements in Sonora and take the 
proceeds to the Rio Grande to sell to the Mexicans living along 
that stream. At various times peace has been made and kept 
precariously with Janos, Fronteras, Santa Cruz, Baviske, Basa- 
raca, and other insignificant towns, and even at the date of the 
killing of the gallant Captain Emmet Crawford, Third Cavalry, 
United States Army, in 1886, the Opata mountain hamlets of 
Nacori and Bacodeguachi were exempt from persecution because 
the Apaches wished to keep open some source of information as 
to what the Mexican troops were doing. 

Apache-Nava,jo tradition, and Pueblo tradition as well, are 
concurrent in giving the Navajo country as the place of refuge 
sought by many of the Rio Grande Pueblos at the period of the 
great revolt, or, perhaps it might be better to say, at the period 
of the suppression of that revolt (1692-1694). 

An archeologist might find in one valley the ruins of a village 
destroyed by the Apaches several centuries ago and not ten miles 
away come upon the traces of another which had managed to 
maintain some kind of relations with them until within a gen- 
eration or two. 

Thus Fronteras and Santa Cruz, already mentioned, were sev- 
eral times abandoned on account of Apache inroads, and then 
reestablished. 

In 1866 I was taken by a party of Apaches to the ruins of a 
pueblo on the southern flank of the Sierra Acha, Arizona. " This 
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town was destroyed by a party of our people led by my grand- 
father, who was then a very young man. He destroyed this 
town in the night, carrying off the women and children. Our 
j)eople used to keep at peace with those living over there" (on 
the foothills of the Sierra Matitzal and along the Rio Tonto). 
My informant was the chief known to the Americans as " John 
Daisy " — i. e., Pi-cha-ind6zi = Him, or His, Ear, Long — that is 
to say, "The Mule." 

The eighteenth century was more than half advanced before 
the Apache drove the Sobaipuri branch of the Pima tribe out 
of Aravaypa caflon. 

A scholar who made very painstaking and learned investiga- 
tions into the former relations existing between Apache and 
Papago (Christian Piina) was the Right Reverend John B. 
Salpointe, who, when I first met him (1870)', was the Roman 
Catholic bishop of Arizona. 

So much for Indian tradition, of which more could be given 
were it not from fear of occupying too much space. 

The measure of value to be assigned to Indian tradition is a 
vexed question, which each student must decide according to 
his own experience. I am willing to accept it in all cases as 
true, having due regard for the constant coefficient of ignorance 
attaching to every story related by people who have inadeqate 
means of recording time or whose knowledge of the arts and 
sciences is meager; but it would be harsh and unjust to reject it 
altogether. 

The Roman soldiers returning from the early Punic wars re- 
ported that the enemy had advanced upon them with beasts of 
burden which had snakes for hands (anguimani). We would 
call such animals elephants. 

An Indian, who had made a hurried trip with a white friend 
from New Mexico, saw in the river below Saint Louis an animal 
with eyes of flame, vomiting steam from its nostrils and groan- 
ing more loudly than a wounded buffalo. He was telling about 
a steamboat. In 1881, at the ruins of " Tolla-hogandi," Arizona, 
a Moqui told Mr Thomas Keam and myself that here had been 
a town of the Moquis, destroyed by the other Moquis because it 
was full of " singing men " and would not live like its neighbors. 

I ventured the surmise (in " Snake Dance of the Moquis ") that 
the " singing men " were Roman Catholic friars chanting vespera, 
and that "Tolla-hogandi" must be the old Christian Pueblo of 
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"Aguatubi," a surmise which Dr J. Walter Fewkes at a later 
date demonstrated to be beyond a doubt correct. 

The Spanish history of North America iKiay be said to bcj;in 
with the expedition of Vasquez de Coronado from Culiacan 
northeast to the Arkansas or the Platte, as the scholar may elect. 
Of this expedition we have accounts by Coronado himself, bj' 
Jaramillo, and by Castaneda de Najera, and we also have the 
relations of Cabeza de Vaca and of Father Marco de Niza. Pre- 
vious to this — ^that is, from the year that Cortes obtained control 
of Tenochtitlan until 1540 — the reports of Cortes and the early 
missionaries describe facts in the present capital of Mexico with 
more particularity than those of any other point. 

This was not all that the Spaniards were doing, but it was the 
principal part. Juan de Zumanaga, the first archbishop of 
Mexico, brought over the German Crombauer, with his printing 
press and set him to work at printing catechisms and "Artes " 
of the Aztec language, and a private citizen (name unknown) 
established, in 1543, for the education of Tarascan youth, a col- 
lege which by 1583 had been raised to the dignity of a university, 
whose grand ruins are still to be seen on the island of Tzintzon- 
tzin, in Michoacan ; but from the moment that Spanish writers 
began to direct their attention to the north, then we hear the cry 
of the Chichimecs ! No words are too strong to delineate the 
diabolical character of the Chichimecs. They were wanderers 
from the north, going almost naked, and lurking in the suburbs 
of the largest towns and cities, at one time throwing Zacatecas 
itself into a panic. 

Dr Gustav Bruhl, who devoted much thoughtful attention to 
the matter, translates " Chichimec " as " Mescal-eater." 

Now the mescal, or American aloe, is and has been emphat- 
ically the food of the Apache. Furthermore, Torquemada (" Mo- 
narquia Indiana," Madrid, 1709, lib. v, cap. 40) says that the 
Apaches were the Chichimecs, although, for the sake of avoiding 
discussion, I am willing to include under the same head the 
Tarahumaris, the Comanches, and any other fierce tribes to the 
north. 

But the word Apache itself, so far as now known, does not 
appear in any Spanish writing until we approach 1580-'81, 
when Antonio Espejo led an expedition from the mines of San 
Bartalom6 to rescue two Franciscan friars who had penetrated 
up the Rio Grande certainly aa far as the pueblo of Puay, not 
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far from which that of Sandia now stands. Torquemada relates 
that these two friars, Francisco Lopez and Agostin Rodriguez, 
were killed hy the Chichimecs, who neither knew nor respected 
God, being like another Pharaoh. (Mon. Indiana, lib. xxi, cap. 
14, p. 627.) 

From this writer we get the name of the "'Faraones" (Pha- 
raohs) Apaches, a designation so long a blind to investigators. 

Possibly from the Spaniards, too, has been derived our game 
of faro, which has been as great a scourge to us as the red-skinned 
Faro's or Faraones were to the Rio Grande. 

Mr Hodge tells us that " the first Spanish known reference to 
the Apache tribe was made by Juan de Onate. This was in 
1598 " (quoting from Onate, " Obediencia y vassalaje de San 
Juan Bantisha," 1598, in Doc. Ined.de Indias, xvi, p. 114, where 
the word occurs as plain as day). Under the name "Apichi " 
they will be found spoken of in the accounts of Espejo's expedi- 
tion, 1581-'83. 

In most of the Spanish or Mexican references to this tribe 
they are arbitrarily designated as " Coyoteros," " Mescaleros," 
"Jicarillas," " Mogollons," etc., terms which are unknown to the 
Apaches and which are as illogical and misleading as Bancroft's 
classification under the one general head of " New Mexicans." 

Escudero in (" Noticias Estadisticas del Estado de Chihuahua," 
Mex°., 1834, p. 212) gives a list of nine " parcialidades " which 
correspond both to clans and to local groups (see my " Gentile 
Organization of the Apaches," p. 125, in J. of Am. Folk-Lore). 
The sixth of these, which he writes "Sejenne or Mescaleros," is, 
oddly enough, without doubt. Doctor Matthews' " Tse'jinkini, 
the House-of-the-dark-cliffs people. These are the descendants 
of the first two human pairs, who had their origin in the San 
Juan mountains, the first pair having been created by the gods 
from two ears of corn brought from the cliff houses in Tse'gihi, 
a canon somewhere in the country north of the Ilio San Juan." 

But Escudero 's " Sejenne " (pronounce the Mexican j like M) 
is the Apache " Tzekinne," or people who live in the Aravaypa 
caiion, or in the houses of stones there to be found. Tze = a rock, 
kin = house. This would imply an admission in Apache or 
Navajo myth that " the first two human pairs " were a rock- 
house people or cliff-dwellers, and that the Apache himself was 
an intrusive element. 

No fault can be found with Mr Hodge's view that the Apache- 
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Navajo movement to the southward gained in momentum with 
the conquest of the Rio Grande Pueblos and their subsequent 
revolt from the Spanish yoke, but still more did it derive strength 
from the weakness of Spanish vice-regal rule and the anarchy 
and turbulence immediately following the separation of Mexico 
from the mother country. Torquemada laments that the King 
of Spain has been for years compelled to maintain over four 
thousand dragoons to watch this tribe alone. (This has been 
fully explained in " On the Border with Crook.") 

Mr Hodge is also correct when he describes the Apaches as a 
composite people, but all tribes and all nations, civilized or 
savage, are that. 

The Apaches have solid bands, as among the Tontos, who not 
merely admit their foreign blood, but speak two languages — the 
Apache proper and the Mojave, closely related to the Hualpai, 
and claiming kinship with Pima and Cocopah. A Tonto chief, 
" Patchin," had a second name in the Mojave language, " Pula- 
Sara-trapa," or " the White-spotted Forehead " (Gentile Organ- 
ization of the Apaches of Arizona, p. 113). Other members of 
the same band could be mentioned in the same manner, were it 
necessary. 

The very name Tonto is a free translation of the Apache word 
Binetinne, spelled " Vinietinnenne " by Escudero, meaning stupid 
head or fool, and given by the other Apaches because they spoke 
so barbarously. 

" Eskiminzin," one of the head chiefs of the Apaches, is of 
part Mexican blood. The tribe is full of Mexicans, with occa- 
sional Pima, Opata, and Tarahumari captives, not a few of whom 
have risen to power and influence among their captors. 

But as the Roman — born in Spain, in Mantua, Capua, or 
Jjutelia — no matter what might be the nationality of one parent, 
alwaj's claimed to be a Roman, so the Apache is the dominant 
blood at all times among this savage people, and Apache each 
and every one claims to be and is. 

In the literature of this subject there is a very important and 
interesting report by Don Hugo O'Conor, an inspector-general 
of the Spanish army ; another by a certain Colonel Castro, Avho 
lived among the Apaches for seven years, was acquainted with 
their dialects, and had an intelligent appreciation of their pecu- 
liarities, both in peace and war ; there is a shrewd letter con- 
cerning Moquis and Apaches by Father Eusebio Kino, and some 
38 
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information of value in Father Alegre's History of the Com- 
j)any of Jesus in Mexico, itself based upon the work of his pre- 
decessors in the missionary field, but not always exact in the 
matter of dates. John G. Boukke, 

Captain Third Cavalry, U. S. Army. 

Reply op Mr Hodge. — It is for some reasons to be regretted 
that Captain Bourke has taken occasion to criticise certain pas- 
sages of " The Early Navajo and Apache " before consulting the 
notes to which he alludes, for over-reliance on his memory has 
led him to err in a number of statements. 

A careful perusal of my paper will show that the mere fact 
that Castaneda (whose narrative does not appear in Hakluyt, as 
Captain Bourke supposes, but in Ternaux-Compans) fails to 
mention any tribe that can be identified with the Apache, not- 
withstanding his detailed description of every noteworthy occur- 
rence, is only a small part of the evidence presented in support 
of my argument that southern Arizona and northern Sonora 
were not occupied by the Apache in the sixteenth century. It 
will also show that even in the early part of the seventeenth 
century the sedentary peoples of New Mexico and Arizona were 
not molested by the Apache or Navajo ; therefore the " tactics " 
of the Apache of early times were quite different from those 
with which Captain Bourke has had such a wide and thrilling 
experience. Even had the Apache taken to the heights on the 
approach of the Spaniards, the latter could not have failed to 
observe signs of habitation in the despoblado between the Gila 
and Zuni, had there been any. 

Captain Bourke presents no evidence, so tar as I can see, of the 
early occupancy by the Apache of the White Mountain region 
in Arizona. The fact that " the traditions of the tribes adjacent 
to the Apaches are singularly liarmonious in regard to the long- 
standing and consistent hostility displayed by that people " is 
of little moment. " Long-standing " hostility to the Indian 
may mean a period not exceeding a century or so, for in many 
instances the Indian's conception of chronometry beyond a very 
brief period is quite vague. For example, the Tiwa of Isleta re- 
late a tale of " The Man Who Wouldn't Keep Sunday," the home 
of this impious individual having been a prehistoric pueblo ; and 
another regarding the destruction of Pecos, which bears every 
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indication of antiquity, yet it is known that Pecos has been 
abandoned only about half a century. It should also be re- 
membered that the association of the Apache with Pecos and 
Picuris, to which Captain Bourke refers, occurred nearly a hun- 
dred years after the coming of Coronado, and it would have 
been strange had they neglected to follow other nomads (the 
Querecho or Tonkawa, for example, who traded with the Pueblos) 
in the use of the dog as a beast of burden, for the plains tribes 
had that animal under domestication before the Spaniards came. 

Captain Bourke is mistaken also in his supposition that the 
first actual Spanish reference to the Apache was made prior to 
1598. The two Franciscan friars mentioned, accompanied by 
Chamuscado, went, in 1580, as missionaries to Puaray (Coro- 
nado's town of Tiguex), Avhere Bernalillo now stands, but were 
killed by the inhabitants of that village in the same year. 
Eighteen years later Onate there discovered on the walls of a 
room a partially effaced painting representing the killing ; hence 
the " Chichimecs " — a term applied in Mexico to any wild In- 
dians — to whom Torquemada attributed the killing, were in this 
case not Apache, but only "peaceful" Pueblos. The name 
Faraones, as applied to a division of the Apache, was not em- 
ployed until the eighteenth century, while the name "Apichi " 
(really "Apiches "), mentioned by Captain Bourke, occurs not in 
Espejo's narrative, as he supposes, but in Ofiate's letter of March 
2, 1599, published in the Documentos In^ditos del Archivo de 
Indias, xvr, p. 308. 

The bare fact that the Apache and Navajo are composite 
peoples is unimportant, save in so far as it is possible to trace 
the mixture in their kinship to a very early date, and another 
perusal of my paper will, I think, remove any impression that I 
have been endeavoring to establish what is already well known 
to every one. The writings of O'Oonor, Castro, Kino, and Alegre 
are all comparatively recent; hence shed no light on the early 
Navajo and Apache, to whom alone my little paper is devoted. 

If on future examination of his notes Captain Bourke suc- 
ceeds in gaining further information regarding the ancient hab- 
itat and condition of the Apache, I shall be very glad, but in 
view of the numerous errors into which my critic's memory has 
led him, I see no reason whatever for changing any of my pre- 
viously published conclusions. F. W. Hodge. 
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Alexandra V. Potanine, who died in China in 1893, was a 
most indefatigable traveler, having accompanied her husband, 
Grigorii Potanine, in his journeys through Siberia, Mongolia, 
Tibet, and China for nearly twenty years. She was an active 
and efficient assistant of her husband in his work of exploration, 
particularly in meteorological observations, in keeping the jour- 
nal, and in having charge of the collections, for which latter 
work the Imperial Russian Geographical Society awarded her 
a gold medal. She also has done much independent work in 
studying and describing the life of the peoples among whom she 
lived, and her writings, published from time to time in Russian 
periodicals, form a valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
the life of the Orient. She died a victim of her zeal for- the work 
of ex])loration. Having been taken sick with fever, she insisted 
on continuing the newly planned route and died on the way 
before reaching Pekin. Her remains were interred at Kiahta, 
on the Russian frontier. 

The Russian Geographical Society has honored her memory 
by publishing, in a separate volume, a collection of her works, 
with the addition of a biographical sketch and a portrait of the 
author. 

Mme. Potanine's writings consist principally of ethnological 
sketches of the native inhabitants of northeastern Siberia and 
central Asia, and her descriptions of the customs, religion, and 
mode of life of these peoples are remarkable in their clearness 
and impartiality. Her powers of observation were very keen, 
her sympathies broad, and her mind cultivated and well in- 
formed. Her style is extremely simple and popular. Some of 
tiiese essays were written expressly for publications intended for 
the instruction of young people in Russia, as, for instance, the 
story of " Dorgie, the Booriat Boy," and the article " Mongolia 
and the Mongols." 

Her description of Tibet and the government of the Dalai- 
Lama is valuable and interesting in its details. The study of the 
religion of Tibet is most exhaustive. She had personally visited 
two large Tibetan monasteries, and spent a whole winter in that 
of Gumbum, in northern Tibet. Julie Mindeleff. 



A SECTION of anthropology has been organized in connection 
with the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. Dr 
Harrison Allen is chairman. 
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The Allentiac Languagk of Argentina. — Mr J. F. Medina, 
the well-known Chilian archaeologist, has discovered and repub- 
lished the only copy known to exist of the Jesuit Father Luis 
de Valdivia's " Doctrina Arte Voc," etc., of the Allentiac lan- 
guage, now extinct, but fomierly spoken by the Guarpe Indians 
of Cuyu. The famous missionary published his book in Lima 
in 1607, and it is a most precious little volume in every sense. 

The Guarpes seem to have been cave-dwellers. Their word 
for " water " is caha, a possible representative of the well known 
root word co', so general in South America. The personal pro- 
nouns are : cm, I ; ca, thou ; ep, he, she, it ; cucha, we ; caoha, 
you ; epcha, they, cu, I, makes cuch, my, and in this state is 
used as the possessive prefix ; e. g., cuch pla, my father, and so 
on of the rest; ep goes into epech for phonetic reasons. 

The verbs require an auxiliary, and, with its personal ending, 
it forms the Sectional siiffix ; e. g., quilletc, love (as verb); stem, 
quilletc-a; quilleic a-nen,l love. The other personal suffixes are: 
(2) -npen; (3) -na; (pi. 1) -cnen; (2) -mnecpen; (3) -mna. The 
adjective precedes the substantive. 

Interrogative and negative conjugations differ slightly in their 
affixes from the others, and the same thing happens when the 
accusative of the personal pronoun is affixed. The principal of 
these are : Que, queunmite, me ; xque, quex, xqueunmile, us ; en, 
caye, thee; xca, cax, xcaunnii, ye; pu, him ; pux, xpu, them. 

The auxiliary or substantive verbs are several, and their roots 
are he, a or ha, cu, via, Ita. 

Lpu is the prefix of past time. 

The vocabulary is like nothing else we know in this country ; 
but we are following traces of the grammatical particles. The 
pronouns seem very like something in the Cluico-Guaycuru' 
group, and the postposition Ta is too general to be passed over 
as a chance analog}'. 

It is to be regretted that Mr Medina has printed only 200 
copies of his beautiful edition. He is to be heard of at Seville. 

The undersigned has almost ready for the press an essay on 
this most interesting language, with a translation of the cate- 
chism, etc., and an inversion of the vocabulary into Allentiac- 
Spanish. 

Samuel A. Lafone Quevedo. 

PiLOiAO, Argentina. 



